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IS THERE A UNIVERSALLY VALID MORAL 

STANDARD? 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 

"'T^HOSE who are agreed and those who are not agreed 
■*■ upon this point have no common ground, and can 
only despise one another when they see how widely they 
differ." Thus spoke the imprisoned Socrates to his dis- 
ciple Crito as they discoursed concerning the justification of 
retributive punishment. The master's assertion with re- 
gard to the morality of revenge was developed later by 
Pyrrho and his followers into a broad generalization which 
we now call ethical subjectivism. Under an eclipse for a 
number of centuries, it has within the last fifty years 
emerged from the shadow of neglect and to-day has a large 
number of adherents. According to this view it is impos- 
sible to formulate a moral code which shall be binding upon 
mankind as a whole. Moral judgments, it asserts, express 
merely personal likes and dislikes in matters of conduct, 
and vary from individual to individual as do tastes in pets 
or tastes in foods. As it would be ridiculous to say to any- 
one that he ought to like cats as pets or olives as food, if he 
actually does not like them, so it would be equally ridiculous 
to say he ought to approve of forgiveness of enemies or of 
keeping one's pledged word if he happens to feel no approba- 
tion for these things-. On this basis it was entirely right for 
the Germans to invade Belgium if they did not feel any 
dislike to so doing, while it would have been very wicked 
indeed for the French to have done the same thing if they 
felt as strongly against it as they have been claiming they 
did. Accordingly the moral question concerning the inva- 
sion of Belgium can only be solved by an examination of the 
feelings of the Germans, — and these feelings as they hap- 
pened to be in the year 1914. 

The traditional opponents of subjectivism in ethics, as is 
well known, are ethical rationalism and the egoistic systems. 
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The characteristic feature of the former is the assertion of 
the existence of a certain principle or system of principles 
actually accepted by all members of the race. The intui- 
tionism of Martineau and the aestheticism of Herbart take 
the same position at this point. The egoistic theories, 
whether the "vulgar" egoism of the hedonists, or the "re- 
fined" egoism of such men as Green, take another tack. 
They attempt to reduce the multiform modes of human 
conduct to the expression of a single desire, or at least assert 
that this one desire is the only one whose satisfaction will 
commend itself to reflective scrutiny. The moral judgment 
is thereupon identified with the approval of the conduct 
demanded by this desire. 

During the past two decades rationalism with its satel- 
lites and egoism in all its forms have pretty completely lost 
their hold upon students of the moral life. In consequence 
many persons seem to suppose that subjectivism has come 
into undisputed and indisputable possession of the field. 
It is the purpose of this paper to challenge this conclusion. 
It attempts to show that it is possible to face every fact 
upon which the older theories turned the back and yet find 
a criterion for distinguishing between valid and invalid 
moral judgments which shall hold for every human being; — 
and to find this criterion, not to promulgate it. 

Of the grounds upon which ethical subjectivism is based 
the most telling, the most important, and in every way 
significant is that which is supplied by the actual variations 
in the moral judgments of the race. Upon the first view of 
the field these variations seem to be limitless and planless. 
Murder, theft, every form of what we regard as sexual im- 
morality, are treated in some parts of the world, at least 
under certain circumstances, as, at the lowest, permissible, 
and sometimes highly laudable. On the other hand, that 
which seems to us trivial may form the content of a demand 
or a prohibition obedience to which is regarded as the very 
corner stone of morality. Antigone, e.g., believes herself 
bound to cast three handfuls of dust upon her brother's 
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corpse, though the command of the king threatens anyone 
with death who shall in so doing satisfy the demands of the 
Greek burial ritual. This supreme act of sacrifice she lays 
upon herself in obedience, as she tells us, to "the unwritten 
laws of God that know not change." Thus in the eyes of 
ethical subjectivism have the principles for which this 
heroic soul in her naive provincialism was willing to lay 
down her life been laughed to scorn by the passage of time. 

Before we accept this conclusion, however, let us look at 
this seemingly alien conception of duty somewhat more 
concretely than is sometimes done; and let us try to illumi- 
nate it by certain features in our own code which would have 
seemed equally absurd to our grandfathers. Among the 
"new commandments" delivered to this age of ours is the 
following: Thou shalt not spit on the sidewalk. What its 
basis is everyone knows. It is the belief that tuberculosis 
germs may be passed from one person to another by this 
act. The principle at the bottom of this commandment, 
therefore, is the duty to regard the health of our neighbor. 
Is there anything new in this principle? The question 
answers itself. What differentiates us from our grand- 
fathers in this matter, therefore, is not any difference in 
moral standards; it is merely a difference in opinion con- 
cerning the effects that will follow upon a certain action, a 
difference based upon certain discoveries in the science of 
bacteriology. The chasm that separates our ideas of duty 
from those of Antigone is to be bridged in the same way. 
She felt a compelling obligation to throw a few handfuls of 
dust upon her brother's corpse because she believed that, 
failing of the ritual burial, her brother's spirit was con- 
demned, like the Wandering Jew of the Christian legend, 
to roam restless, homeless, lonely, and despairing, through 
all the long ages that the world would last. 

These simple illustrations will serve as a key for explain- 
ing a very large number (by no means all) of the divergences 
in the use of the adjectives right and wrong. As found in 
everyday speech these terms are used to express two very 
different things, namely, approbation or disapprobation of 
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the intention or the purpose of an act, and satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with its actual results. As everyone knows, 
it is the purpose only, not the results, that are the object 
of the moral judgment. If this distinction is sound, — and 
every eight-year-old boy is acquainted with it, uses it, and 
carries about with him a rankling sense of injustice perhaps 
for years when his parents ignore it in their punishments — 
it will follow that differences of opinion in eschatology, bac- 
teriology, or any other department of the kingdom of 
science, do not represent differences in moral standards. 

The fact that differences in moral judgment are always 
differences in attitude with regard to the intention or the 
purpose, that is to say, the end adopted by the will of the 
agent, — this fact will throw light upon the significance of 
another widely distributed set of expressions of approba- 
tion and condemnation. It is clear that there are a num- 
ber of likes and dislikes of human actions which persons do 
not ordinarily regard as belonging in the category of the 
moral, precisely because they do not refer to intentions. 
One of the most important forms of these dislikes has its 
source in the feeling of disgust. A sufficient illustration is 
the disgusting in table manners. There are, however, 
certain condemnations of actions into which enters the ele- 
ment of disgust for which the adjective wrong is more or 
less habitually used. This is particularly true of offenses 
against the code of sexual morality, but it applies to many 
others also. How it comes about that sometimes these 
disgusts lead us to use the adjective wrong and at other 
times do not, is an interesting question to which I believe a 
satisfactory answer can be given. But the question why is 
irrelevant to our present inquiry and may be dismissed. 
Our immediate problem is: Do expressions of disgust as 
such, even when using the vocabulary of the moral judg- 
ment, conform to the condition necessary for their inclusion 
in the category of morality? The answer is, they do not; 
and the reason is that they are not directed towards inten- 
tions. This reason is by itself sufficient. But it could also be 
shown that the disgusting as such (in its purity, so to speak) 
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is never regarded as an offense against morality. Some of 
the tasks of the nurse, for example, are among the most 
disgusting that can be conceived. Our disgusts presum- 
ably have a useful place in the economy of the mind. But 
their function is to reinforce reactions which derive their 
rationale elsewhere rather than to create moral distinctions 
de novo. 

There is another form of immediate antipathy for con- 
duct. Its object is cowardice, want of fortitude, of self- 
control, and every other variety of weakness of will. These 
arouse, or tend to arouse the feeling of contempt. Such 
condemnations appear to be immediate, but it is doubtful 
whether in reality they are. We seldom, perhaps never, 
condemn a man for refusing to risk his life or for refusing to 
satisfy present inclination or to inflict pain or loss upon him- 
self unless it is for the sake of an end of which, for whatever 
reason, we approve. If or in so far as we do condemn we 
are making the same mistake as that exposed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The reason is the same as before. The 
dislike is not determined by the direction of the aim. 

The antithesis of contempt for weakness of will is ad- 
miration for strength of will. And this is but one form 
(though doubtless the most important one) of what we may 
call judgments of admiration for personality. Usually 
civilized persons keep their admirations fairly distinct from 
their moral approbations. Most men, for example, are 
capable of admiring the courage of a Webb who attempts to 
swim the Niagara Rapids in order to make money or repu- 
tation, or out of sheer bravado, without finding anything 
morally praiseworthy in the action. The employment of 
the moral vocabulary to express admiration for will power 
is, however, by no means uncommon. But, as will appear 
from the above analysis, it represents confusion of mind. 

If we include in the sphere of the aesthetic our direct 
revulsions from the ugly as well as the immediate attraction 
exercised by the beautiful in conduct we may call the preced- 
ing judgments aesthetic. ^Esthetic judgments upon conduct 
have much to do with our use of the adjectives right and 
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wrong. But they are not moral judgments because they do 
not apply to purposes. In this conclusion I am very glad to 
find myself in agreement with the most eminent representa- 
tive of ethical subjectivism in this generation, Professor 
Westermarck. 1 

When we thus remove all extraneous matter we find the 
amount of difference in the use of the adjectives right and 
wrong as applied to conduct, cut down to an enormous 
extent. But this is far from meaning that all differences 
have disappeared. On the contrary important variations 
in moral judgments, in the sense of judgments upon 
purposes, remain for examination. These differences of 
opinion all deal with the competing claims of conflicting 
interests. The real problem before the moral judgment 
(although ordinarily it does not present itself to the mind in 
precisely this form) always is, at bottom, as follows: The 
interests at stake being such and such, which of these in- 
terests or systems of interests ought to have the right of 
way when one must stand aside for the other? A study of 
the answers given to this question in everyday life will show 
that a considerable (though by no means indefinite) variety 
of solutions is actually to be found in the moral judgments 
of the race. 

Our explorations in this field may begin with the recall of 
an incident which was much in the foreground six or seven 
years ago. The Germans at that time found it very shock- 
ing that we Americans should supply the British Govern- 
ment with ammunition to be used in killing German soldiers. 
If we had supplied the German army equally, they freely 
admitted it would have been all right; but this was ren- 
dered impossible by the British control of the sea. On the 
other hand the supplying of ammunition to this same gov- 
ernment under exactly the same circumstances in the Boer 
War on the part of German munition makers aroused no 
protests from the Germans, as those can testify who, like 



1 See the Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Vol. II, pp. 744, 745, 
et passim. 
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the writer, were living in Germany at that time. This 
little piece of inconsistency, I need hardly say, is very far 
from being peculiar to Germans or to the sphere of inter- 
national relations. On the contrary it will be found at 
every turn alike in private and in public life, and is charac- 
teristic of the men of every nation, every clime, and every 
period of the world's history. 

The influence of egoistic considerations (whether national 
or individual) in warping the judgment is not confined, 
however, to those cases where the egoistic interests of the 
person judging are actually involved. It insinuates itself 
into situations where there is no personal interest whatever 
at stake, and where we might suppose there would be no 
opportunity for it to serve as a disturbing factor. Called 
upon to decide between two rival claims, the mind tends 
spontaneously and instantly, by a kind of dramatic impulse, 
to put itself in the position of one party or the other; and 
while it is supposed to be determining which set of interests, 
objectively considered, has the better claim, it is in fact 
asking: If I were in the place of one of the parties concerned 
what should I want? Thus when a newspaper announced 
that the daughter of an absconding defaulter had declared 
her willingness to help the police find her father — a certain 
woman told her friend she thought such an offer wrong. 
"At least," she added, "I should not want my daughter to 
treat me in that way." Ordinarily we put ourselves in the 
place of the chief actor in the drama. That is to say, the 
abstract question of right and wrong usually takes for us 
the practical form: What would it be my duty to do under 
the circumstances? In this case we tend to look at the 
situation primarily from the point of view of the actor's 
interests, to the greater or less disregard of the interests of 
the other parties. 

The chief exception to the above principle is very signifi- 
cant. It is that of murder. Thus a hundred university 
men students were asked the following question: Miss W., 
an opera singer, made an exclusive contract to sing for a 
certain period for Mr. L. Later, another manager, Mr. G., 
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induced her to break her contract with Mr. L. and to 
appear in his opera company. Miss W. had no justification 
for her action, and her only motive was the desire to make 
more money. Was Mr. G. justified, on his part, in offering 
her the inducement which led her to go back on her agree- 
ment? About fifty per cent answered that Mr. G. was 
entirely justified. They thought the responsibility for the 
wrong rested solely upon the shoulders of Miss W. Then 
another question, was asked involving precisely the same 
principle: Was Lieutenant Becker justified in inducing the 
New York gunmen to kill the gambler Rosenthal? All 
answered, No. The difference in the returns in the two 
cases was obviously due to the fact that whereas no one of 
them could imagine himself really committing murder, all 
could very easily picture themselves trying to get a prize 
away from a business competitor. 

The clouding of the judgment by egoism is so familiar 
a phenomenon that it may be difficult to arouse any inter- 
est in the question of its modus operandi. The course of 
the argument, however, requires a brief examination of this 
subject. We are all supplied with a set of interests, inter- 
ests in gaining money, power, standing, in having a "good 
time," etc., etc., which have a certain impulsive power 
differing, of course, from person to person, and in the same 
person at different times. These interests or desires may 
be aroused so as to produce activity even by the presenta- 
tion of the end in very abstract form, as wealth, power, 
health, or success, as such. But the ability of these ends to 
produce action is enormously increased by the realization, 
or apprehension in the concrete (whether by a picture in 
the "mind's eye," or otherwise) of the state of fruition. 
The mental: power or powers capable of producing this state 
of realization, as contrasted with bare awareness, I shall 
here call, for want of a better term, imagination. 

Now Hume and, after him, James have shown that a very 
important reason why each of us is so much more interested 
in attaining his personal ends than in other people attain- 
ing their ends is the just described activity of the imagina- 

Vol.XXXII— No. 1. 6 
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tion. I can picture my plans for to-morrow and what their 
attainment will mean to me in a far more detailed and vivid 
fashion than I can picture yours. The warping of the moral 
judgment by egoistic interests is thus largely (perhaps at 
bottom entirely) the work of the imagination. It lights 
up one side of the picture — the issues which are represented 
by my own personal interests, or those with which, though 
they may be utterly foreign to my life, I spontaneously 
identify myself. In failing to throw an equal light upon 
the other side of the picture it seems — like the searchlight — 
to plunge this part of it into a still deeper gloom, whereby 
the values involved suffer a more or less complete eclipse. 

The same cause explains the variations produced by 
differences in nearness of the event under consideration, 
whether in time or space, differences in the completeness, 
concreteness, and clearness of the description of the events, 
differences due to the fact that we have or have not wit- 
nessed the event ourselves, or have seen the locality in 
which it took place, or one of the actors, and a great deal 
else of the same sort. "When Mencius saw King Suen 
much touched by the frightened appearance of an ox being 
led to sacrifice and ordering that a sheep should be sub- 
stituted for it, he told the king very justly that it was be- 
cause 'You saw the ox and had not seen the sheep.'" 2 
In the same group of phenomena belongs the difference in 
our attitude towards the welfare of those with whom we are 
constantly associating as compared with our attitude 
towards that of mere acquaintances, and of an acquaintance 
as compared with a stranger. Once more, in accordance 
with the principle which we have already seen at work and 
whose workings we shall study again immediately below, 
these circumstances prejudice us in favor of the claims of 
associates as compared with acquaintances as such, of 
acquaintances as compared with strangers as such. 

One-sidedness in the working of the imagination, again, 



2 The Works of Mencius, Book I, Part I, Chapter vii, as summarized in Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, 3d Edition, p. 254. 
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is the source of those variations in moral judgments which 
are due to the accidents of our experience. What has been 
experienced by us is more likely to be realized and its value 
completely appraised than that which lies outside this 
circle. "He jests at scars that never felt a wound." A 
school boy, guilty of persistent pilfering in the school garden, 
went to this same garden one morning to pick his own care- 
fully tended watermelon and found that it had disappeared 
during the night. Thereafter he took a very different atti- 
tude toward stealing, as shown both by his voluntary con- 
fession and his later conduct. "I never knew before how 
it felt to lose a thing you had worked for," was his explana- 
tion of his change of heart. 

Experience determines my appreciation of values not 
merely in matters in which I myself am personally con- 
cerned, whether actively or passively, but also in matters 
in which the decision does not affect my personal interests 
in one way or the other; where, therefore, I seem to be most 
objective. Thus a certain person declared Jean Valjean 
did wrong to steal the bread which saved from starvation 
his widowed sister and her children, whereas he thought it 
quite right that a doctor should give an overdose of mor- 
phine to release from torture a man hopelessly sick with 
cancer. When inquiry was made into the reasons for this 
somewhat peculiar combination, it appeared that the re- 
spondent was able to imagine with great vividness the 
situation of the patient racked and torn with the agony of 
cancer; whereas the sufferings of the family dying of star- 
vation did not form any definite picture in his mind. This 
difference in sensitiveness in the two cases was, in its turn, 
apparently due to the presence of illness and the absence of 
the pangs of starvation in his own past experience. 

As the imagination may render us more sensitive to cer- 
tain aspects of the world of values than we otherwise should 
be, so on the other hand may a set of physiological and 
psychological factors serve as depressants. Among these is 
familiarity; habituation to the sight of suffering, for ex- 
ample, lowering our sensitiveness to it and thus reducing, or 
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tending to reduce, the vigor of our reaction towards the 
conduct which is its cause. Others are, the pre-occupation 
of the attention with other affairs, especially with one's 
own sufferings, losses, or anxieties, and the physiological 
factors of fatigue and disease. 

With a given set of interests at stake, then, the mind may 
react so unevenly as to produce any one of a considerable 
number of different judgments. There is, of course, another 
possibility. The mind may respond to the interests in 
proportion to their actual importance in the lives of the 
parties concerned. This may be due to the fact that the 
imagination works evenly in reflecting these interests. Or 
it may be due to a purely intellectual apprehension that the 
interests are such and such and of such and such importance, 
the imagination with its power of distorting the vision 
being entirely inactive. In either case the judgment will 
be determined by a correct estimate of the relative im- 
portance or value of the competing interests or sets of in- 
terests involved in the situation. Such an estimate may be 
called an "objective valuation." 

If it is asked what is the force or agency at the source of 
all these judgments, my answer is that a great multitude of 
facts point to the conclusion that this underlying force is 
direct interest in the interests of the parties who make up 
the situation upon which judgment is passed. This inter- 
est in the attainment of interests may best be called "benev- 
olence," where the term is used in its etymological rather 
than in the commonly accepted signification. This desire 
for good or welfare as such is of course quite competent to 
make its own demands upon conduct without any help 
whatever from the imagination, or anything else. But it is 
particularly susceptible to stimulation from without, and in 
this stimulation from without (apart from some possible 
irregularities in its internal working of which we really 
know nothing) we shall find the causes of all variations from 
what we have above called an objective valuation. In 
accordance with this hypothesis, then, I shall assume 
throughout this paper that benevolence, as just defined,. 
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is the ultimate source of the moral judgment, and the 
language I use will be molded upon this assumption. But 
it must be particularly noted that the conclusions reached 
with regard to universal validity and the arguments upon 
which these conclusions are based would hold independently 
of the truth or error of this, or perhaps any other reason- 
able hypothesis with regard to the ultimate source of our 
moral ideals. 

When the plain man discovers that his moral judgments 
have been made the plaything of the chance influences whose 
workings we have been describing, what attitude does he 
take toward this fact? Suppose, for example, that he 
catches himself calling an action right when he gains by it, 
and wrong when he is the loser; or finds himself regarding 
as entirely innocent an incitement to break a contract, while 
considering it the equivalent of murder to incite a person 
to commit murder; or condoning a breach of a rule to pre- 
vent one kind of suffering (as that due to disease) which he 
has happened to feel, while refusing to permit a similar 
breach to prevent the starvation which lies outside the 
boundaries of his experience. What does he do when he 
awakes to these inconsistencies of judgment? Does he 
say: It makes no difference whatever; one judgment is 
precisely as good as the other? By no means. He says 
spontaneously: One of them must be mistaken. Of the 
two inconsistent judgments, which will he reject, and 
which will he stand by? He will stand by that judgment 
in which — as he believes — he has eliminated from consid- 
eration all the effects of the conduct in question upon his 
personal interests, and all its other accidental relations to 
himself of whatever kind. Here "accidental" includes his 
proximity to it in space and time, the similarity of the in- 
cident to features in his own past experience, and the other 
items of like nature which have been enumerated above. 
Such a judgment may be said to be passed from an im- 
personal point of view. It is from this point of view that 
the plain man supposes himself to be surveying the action 
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when he calls it right or wrong. "Right" means for him, 
that which will be approved by an impersonal judge. 3 

If we accept the hypothesis stated above, according to 
which the source of moral distinctions is to be found in 
desire — the desire for certain kinds of conduct — we can 
state the same definition in slightly different formulation. 
Right, 1 as an adjective applied to purpose, means that 
which we desire everyone to adopt in the conditions under 
consideration. Hence the familiar maxim that what is 
right for one is right for everyone else under the same con- 
ditions. This maxim was discovered neither by Kant nor 
Cumberland (who stated it half a century before Kant was 
born), but is recognized and employed by every six-year-old 
boy. Thus you may hear him say to his father: "You 
won't let me talk when there's company at dinner, but you 
talk"; or, "You whipped me for telling a lie to you, but you 
told a lie to the street-car conductor when he asked how 
old I was." And when he does not dare make these accusa- 
tions to his father's face, he thinks them, — often in bitter- 
ness of spirit. 4 

3 The traditional term, which goes back to Hume, the originator of this 
entire point of view in ethical theory, is "impartial." I employ the word "im- 
personal," as being less ambiguous and less open to abuse as a question- 
begging term. 

4 Two possible difficulties in the way of the definition of a right purpose as 
that which we want everyone to adopt under the same conditions, may be given 
a moment's consideration. "Everyone," of course, includes self. If I object 
to stealing on the part of others when I myself am not the victim, I must object 
to it on the part of myself also. Of course, in my case there may enter opposing 
considerations which overrule the objection. But if I really object to stealing, 
I shall, in the midst of my thievery, still wish that I could get the money through 
some other means. 

"The same conditions," of course, are never repeated. This fact raises a 
difficulty similar to one which has been much discussed in logic. The solution 
of each puzzle is at bottom the same. "Bight" means the purpose which we 
desire everyone to adopt under essentially the same conditions; and what con- 
ditions are essentially the same, and what differences in the conditions are rel- 
evant depends upon the nature of the moral consciousness and the conditions 
under which it works. The moral judgment is a judgment upon the relative 
claims of competing interests. Moral responsibility is limited by power, so 
that where there is no power — in at least certain senses of that ambiguous 
term — there can be no obligation. Differences unrelated to these facts are 
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Our definitions of right enable us to understand and jus- 
tify the distinction made every day between moral judg- 
ments as "correct" and "incorrect." When a judgment 
is the result of actual impersonality of view, it is what it 
supposes itself or claims to be. It is, therefore, entitled to 
the designation of genuine, or "correct"; otherwise, it is 
"incorrect." Since claims that can be substantiated are 
most accurately denominated as valid, the best usage will 
designate the judgments embodying such claims as valid, 
and those judgments which cannot meet the test as invalid, 
respectively. 

Impersonality is a negative term. It is equivalent, as we 
have seen, to the absence of stimulants and depressants. 
What do these agencies do to render the judgment invalid? 
As they ordinarily work, they destroy, or tend to destroy, 
the accuracy with which, in the moment of judging, the 
mind registers the values involved. Their removal, there- 
fore, is significant because or in so far as it results in the 
determination of the judgment by the relative importance 
of the interests at stake in the situation under consideration. 
Accordingly, as far as the materials which we have as yet 
studied are concerned, the valid judgment is that which is 
determined by what we have above (on page 82) called an 
objective valuation. 

This conclusion enables us to formulate provisionally the 
ultimate standard of morality. Where the judgment is 
actually determined solely by this objective valuation, it 
will demand that when choice is necessary the greater good 
be chosen in preference to the less. In other words, the 
valid standard will demand that we aim to produce the 
maximum of good attainable under the conditions. 5 

irrelevant. All others may be relevant, that is to say, may make a difference 
in the answer. The only way to determine whether they do or not is to try. 
Thus in deciding the question whether a man was justified in picking my pocket, 
the size of his family and the economic conditions prevailing at the time might 
conceivably be a relevant consideration, but the color of his eyes and the initial 
letter of his name presumably would not. 

6 1 am purposely ignoring in this formula all differences — actual or supposed 
— of qualities in goods. Moralists differ radically on this subject, and a fair 
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The preceding enumeration of yariations in moral judg- 
ments is by no means complete. For as, sometimes in the 
most subtle way, the imagination attracts our sympathy to 
one side of the scene to the more or less complete exclusion 
of the other, so does another set of agencies work upon the 
mind in essentially the same manner, rendering its valua- 
tions narrow and one-sided. In order to have a common 
name we may call them our likes and dislikes for the persons 
concerned. The words "likes" and "dislikes" are here 
used, not in a very exact sense, but as a blanket term to 
cover the related phenomena whose description is to follow. 
If we examine them carefully we shall find the imagination 
at work in most or all of them. But other factors also enter 
which cannot be directly identified with this agency, and 
they must accordingly be assigned a place as independent 
elements in the determination of our standards. 

The influence of the "emotion of tenderness" in strength- 
ening interest in the welfare of the person loved is too well 
known to require discussion. The same may be said for 
the belief in identity of blood. When the two unite their 
influence upon the judgment is almost irresistible. When 
my son blackens your son's eyes I am likely to regard the 
incident as merely an instance of the natural ebullition of 
healthy animal spirits. But when your son performs pre- 
cisely the same operation upon my son — it becomes a very 
different matter indeed. As everyone knows, the influence 
of actual or supposed identity of blood may extend beyond 
the immediate family to the very confines of the tribe, or 
nation, or even the race. Its most striking manifestation in 
this wider field is the phenomenon called "tribal morality." 

Our moral judgments are constantly being determined by 
these relationships, precisely as in the case of our egoistic 
interests, in cases where we suppose ourselves most imper- 

discussion of it would require a paper by itself. The formula given is to be 
taken in abstraction from such differences in quality as are irreducible to dif- 
ferences in quantity, if such there be. If the existence of such qualitative 
differences be asserted, however, the principle laid down in the text still holds 
as far as it goes. 
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sonal. A typical illustration follows. Some years ago, in 
the course of an investigation, certain problems in casuistry 
were given to a number of University of Wisconsin under- 
graduates. One of them was the following: A man return- 
ing from his day's work discovered that a careless switch- 
man had left a switch open, which would mean death or 
injury to the several hundred people on an immediately 
approaching train. At the same moment he saw his only 
child playing upon the track in front of the engine. He had 
time only to turn the switch and save the train or else to save 
the child. Which was it his duty to do? 

The second was the problem that John Howard had to 
face when called to choose between the moral welfare of his 
son and the continuance of his work in prison reform. In 
order that the real issue might be apprehended it was ex- 
pressly stated that this work was primarily one of moral ref- 
ormation. Howard's problem was also presented in a 
modified form, as follows : This same alternative, the refor- 
mation of a number of prisoners and the reformation of a 
dissipated son whose rescue imperatively demanded re- 
moval to another place, was presented to a certain prison 
official. His opportunities for doing good were very in- 
significant compared with Howard's. He might reason- 
ably expect, if he remained in his present position during 
the ensuing ten years, to restore to a life of honorable citi- 
zenship perhaps twenty of thirty of the unfortunates com- 
mitted to his care. The chances, on the other hand, of the 
appointment of a successor who would take an interest in 
carrying out his work were very slight. What ought he to 
do? One of the respondents answered the two last ques- 
tions: "Continue the work for the prisoners"; whereas he 
held most emphatically that the man at the switch ought 
to save the child rather than the train, and he maintained 
this position even when the man at the switch was sup- 
posed to be the switchman himself, to whose carelessness 
the peril of the train was directly due. When asked for 
the grounds for these divergent answers he replied that the 
idea of the helpless little child sitting, all unconscious of its 
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fate, upon the track in front of the oncoming engine, had 
appealed so strongly to his sympathies that it overcame 
every consideration which might oppose it. And the 
strength of this appeal was due to the fact that he had a little 
brother of his own to whom he was devotedly attached, and 
whom he pictured in this position. "When asked what would 
have been his attitude if his imagination had placed his 
little brother in the train he said he didn't think of that. 

This little experiment seems to me to show unmistakably 
the mode of origin of those judgments which demand the 
choice of family interests as such above all other considera- 
tions, and demand it, seemingly, as an ultimate deliverance 
of the moral consciousness. A situation is put before us in- 
volving on the one hand the claims of the members of a 
person's family, and on the other hand the claims of other 
human beings outside of this circle. If we happen to have 
a child or a little brother of our own we immediately thrust 
him upon the stage. If not, we tend to place there an 
imaginary one. Furthermore, we place him at the centre 
of dramatic interest; or, what will ordinarily come to the 
same thing, we place ourselves as father or big brother at 
the point of view of the man who is called upon to act. 6 
In consequence, the beam immediately tips in favor of the 
father's interests, and we judge the claims which most 
powerfully appeal to him to be superior to those of all the 
other parties concerned. In the concrete, we hold that a 
person ought to save his little brother, or his child, rather 
than a trainload of people. Such a judgment has the form 
of the moral judgment — applicability to everyone; but it 
lacks the spirit, because, in deciding it by thinking what 
we should most want to do if it were we who found our own 
child sitting on the track, we have, unawares to ourselves, 
abandoned the impersonal point of view. 

The next item on our list is the "consciousness of kind." 
By this I shall mean the feeling of congeniality which arises 
from the existence of community of tastes, interests, points 

6 Compare above, page 78. 
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of view, etc. Said Samuel Johnson to Boswell: "Sir, I was 
once in company with [Adam] Smith. We did not take to 
each other; but had I known that he loved rhyme [in 
preference to blank verse] as much as you tell me he does, 
I should have hugged him." 7 

The discovery of congeniality is a tremendous stimulant 
to interest in the congenial person. Its presence or ab- 
sence, however, cannot determine valid judgments of right 
and wrong, because right means precisely that which is 
desired or approved apart from the accidental relations of 
the parties concerned to self. For the most part, this fact 
is well recognized to-day. The man who should assert that 
he recognized moral obligations only to those who — like 
himself — were enthusiasts about Conrad's novels, or golf, 
or collecting coins, would be regarded as a person who was 
either trying very hard to appear different from the herd 
about him — a kind of Cubist in morals, or, if he spoke 
seriously, as a candidate for an insane asylum. Public 
opinion among the modern European races has thus gone a 
long distance on this road. All that is needed is that it 
continue to the end. And I know of no tribe, however 
primitive, which has not made a long start in the same 
direction. 

We now come to another source of preferences, namely, 
the feelings of admiration, approbation, and what I shall call 
thankfulness. By admiration I shall understand the reac- 
tion to the aesthetic elements of personality; first of all, 
strength or power whether of will, intellect, or muscle, to- 
gether with what other features of personality arouse this 
or any other emotion that can properly be called aesthetic . 
By approbation I shall mean our non-aesthetic valuation of 
personality; valuation on account of utility and of anything 
else, if there be other things, in which the aesthetic element 
does not enter. Thankfulness is a broad term for which 
we use the word gratitude when we ourselves are the recip- 

7 BoswelTs Life of Johnson, Hill's edition, Vol. I, p. 495. 
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ient of a favor. Thankfulness may be defined, in words 
suggested by Westermarck, as a friendly attitude of mind 
towards a cause of pleasure. It tends to be a consequence, 
therefore, of admiration and approbation; and this — 
sporadically at least — not merely when these two emotions 
are aroused by qualities of character, but also by the other 
excellences of personality. Since these three feelings (I 
purposely use this vague term to avoid the necessity for 
irrelevant psychological discussion) act upon the moral 
judgment in essentially the same manner, they may be 
treated together. 

The influence of these agents upon the moral judgments 
of the race is written upon every page of human history. 
Hence the more extensive rights and the higher claims of 
the privileged classes in all aristocratic societies, privileges 
accorded with the same readiness as that with which they 
are accepted, because regarded as the proper concomitant 
of superior excellence. Theft and murder committed by a 
commoner against a noble have almost universally been 
judged in primitive and in somewhat higher forms of so- 
ciety also as far more serious than a similar crime com- 
mitted by one commoner against another member of his 
own class. For the same reason among the Greeks, as 
among many other peoples, the son's duties to his father 
were regarded as more binding than those to his mother. 
This point of view has always been one of the mainstays of 
the justification of slavery (though by no means the only 
one). It takes a thousand forms in our own world to-day. 
There is room for only a single illustration. Some years 
ago a murderer of the lowest type escaped from the peni- 
tentiary, somehow got hold of a rifle and cartridges, and by 
the exercise of great skill, pluck and endurance, succeeded 
for a number of days in evading and then in holding off the 
posse who were in pursuit of him. The newspapers, of 
course, spread his exploits all over the front page. While 
he was still at large more than one person was heard to ex- 
press the hope that he would get off because he deserved to. 
This whole point of view was once expressed by a youthful 
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Nietzschean, a twelve-year-old boy at the Albany truant 
school, in a form which ought to become a classic: "It's 
mean to hit a dog, but I'd hit a cat every time." 

So much for the range of this class of judgments. What 
about their validity? The history of the conflict of moral 
ideals shows a life and death struggle between two classes 
of standards. One consists of those which are the product 
of the working of some stimulant or depressant, as the 
imagination, the emotion Of tenderness, the sense of blood- 
relationship, the "consciousness of kind," and the forces of 
habituation, inattention, and fatigue. The other standard 
is that which is based upon an objective valuation of the 
interests concerned. In this conflict, as we have seen 
(page 85), the valid judgment is that in which claims are 
weighed, not in accordance with their actual pressure upon 
our feelings, but rather in accordance with the real value to 
the parties concerned of the interests at stake. This same 
principle, applied to the problem immediately before us, 
involves the elimination of our admirations, approbations, 
and feelings of thankfulness, as factors in determining the 
merits of rival claims. 

The conclusion just stated rests upon an assumption. 
It is that no judgment can be recognized as valid which is 
inconsistent with any other judgment so recognized. In 
certain cases, as we have seen, the plain man spontaneously 
calls his own judgments or other people's incorrect, namely 
when he notes a failure in what throughout this paper we 
have been calling impersonality. Now judgments influ- 
enced by our admirations, approbations, and feelings of 
thankfulness to any of the parties involved do not neces- 
sarily offend directly against this prescription. Admira- 
tion, for example, may produce a preference which is quite 
impersonal. The objection to such judgments is that they 
introduce into the code elements which are inconsistent 
with the principle of objective valuation, a principle which, 
as we have seen, is the positive aspect of the principle of 
impersonality, so that its validity is a fundamental fact of 
the moral consciousness. 
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The significance of consistency I shall leave for discussion 
till the close of the paper. Here it must suffice simply to 
point out its actual role in the formation of moral judgments 
in everyday life. In very many cases it is through the dis- 
covery of inconsistency that the plain man becomes aware 
of mistakes in his judgments. He speaks of it as a "con- 
tradiction." Illustrations have been given above, (page 83.) 
A classical, and in many respects typical illustration of the 
attitude of mankind toward moral inconsistencies, when 
discovered, is King David's repentance when, after having 
ordered the death of the husband of Bathsheba, and having 
added her to his already considerable collection of wives, 
the prophet Nathan came to him and told him the story of 
the rich man who seized his poor neighbor's ewe lamb. 8 
The authority of consistency in morals is thus something 
which the plain man never thinks of questioning. 

But what is consistency? It is nothing but persistency 
in the use of a principle; or, in Francis Lieber's phrase, it is 
"the existence of the same spirit through a variety of meas- 
ures." This demand for consistency thus proves that the 
moral world is not a series of petty principalities, under the 
authority of independent rulers, each of them living in a 
state of more or less chronic warfare with the others. It is 
rather one great kingdom ruled by a single monarch. Who 
this monarch is, in other words, what this spirit is which 
must remain the same through all our moral judgments if 
they are to deserve the name of valid, we have already seen. 
It is nothing other than the principle of objective valua- 
tion, implicit in the plain man's condemnations of the 
variations first studied in this paper, and, therefore, if these 
condemnations are to stand, valid also in the field now under 
discussion. 

The actual moral judgments of the race offer more than 
abundant evidence of the fierceconflict that has been, and 
is being carried on, between the two incompatible standards 
whose claims we have been examining. They show also 

3 See II Samuel xii: 1-7. 
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that the victory is, in the main, with the principle of objec- 
tive valuation. The only field where the majority of the 
race make a firm stand in behalf of the call of admiration 
and its kindred forces is in the field of moral desert, that is 
to say, where the object of admiration and approbation is 
character. In the field of intellectual ability and physical 
strength and skill there is a greater division and a greater 
uncertainty of opinion. In such matters as personal 
beauty, refinement of taste, agreeableness of disposition, 
including freedom from certain attitudes such as gloom or 
conceit, pleasing manners, style in dress, ability to drink 
long and deep without falling under the table, 9 and much 
else, the demands of admiration would be far more sporadic 
and also far less insistent. Nowhere, in fact, from the low- 
est stages of primitive life with which we are acquainted up 
to the highest reaches which civilization has as yet attained, 
do we find any real willingness to carry through the prin- 
ciple that claims should vary according to admiration, with 
anything like consistency. As evidence of where we stand 
to-day, consider the outcry that would be raised far and 
wide if a state Industrial Commission appointed to deter- 
mine a fair working wage for girls should be caught laying 
down the principle that the pretty girls (or the stylish girls, 
or the girls that do not chew gum) ought to receive a mini- 
mum of twenty dollars per week, while the rest might prop- 
erly receive whatever wages their employers chose to give 
them. 

As admiration and approbation tend to stimulate benev- 
olence, so do disadmiration and disapprobation tend to act 
as depressants. Their place in the moral judgment has 
been determined, in effect, through the preceding discussion, 
so that this subject calls for no further treatment. On the 
other hand, resentment, the antithesis of thankfulness, 
introduces a new psychological factor. For its effect, as 
everyone knows, is not so much to depress benevolence as 



9 See Hume, Essay on National Character {Works, Green and Grose edition, 
Vol. Ill, p. 257). 
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to reverse it. In its several forms it demands actively the 
infliction of harm for its own sake. In reality it is subject 
to the same condemnation as its antithesis, and for the same 
reasons. But since it represents something completely 
different from anything we have yet studied it will perhaps 
be desirable to make its pretensions the subject of special 
examination. 

In taking up the claims of resentment we must recognize 
at the outset that the problem which they present (as is 
true in the parallel case of admiration, approbation, and 
thankfulness) is merely a part of a much larger one. Re- 
sentment demands, as has just been said, harm not for the 
sake of some greater good, but harm for its own sake. It 
says : "This man has made another suffer; therefore he ought 
to suffer in return." Let us call the desire which is thus 
characterized, malevolence. Now this desire is awakened 
most frequently, at all events in adult members of the 
civilized races, by wrongs inflicted upon either themselves 
or others. These arouse the emotion of anger or resent- 
ment, and this in turn serves as a stimulant for the malev- 
olent desire. But resentment is often aroused by other 
causes than moral delinquencies. In the first place, whereas 
everyone admits in principle that it is the intention or pur- 
pose that is the object of the moral judgment, most persons 
grow thoroughly angry at an attempt to injure them only 
when it succeeds. Again an act of stupidity which does 
serious injury, especially when I myself am the victim, has 
precisely as great a tendency to arouse anger in me as does 
an intended wrong. For resentment, as Westermarck 
points out, is "an aggressive attitude of mind towards a 
cause of pain." Furthermore, purely accidental injuries, 
of which I or mine am the victim, which are due neither to 
wrong intentions, nor carelessness, nor stupidity, have a 
tendency to arouse the same feelings against the person who 
is the last link in the chain of causation. Indeed the im- 
pulse to hurt that which hurts may be felt when the of- 
fender is a tangled fishline or a door that slams and hits me 
on the nose. 
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But this enumeration is only the beginning. In many 
cases malevolence takes the form not of resentment, but of 
envy. Here the cause of the malevolent desire, far from 
being the defects of its object, is often his excellences. In 
some primitive codes this spirit exhibits itself in the permis- 
sion to kill a man who has killed someone else by accident, 
in order that the relatives of the former may feel an equal 
grief with the relatives of the latter. Again malevolence 
may be awakened by physical or mental suffering of any 
kind which serves to embitter a man against the world. 
Finally in still other cases it emerges without any special 
stimulus of any kind; the desire to harm arising spontane- 
ously when it sees a possible victim, as in the love of teasing 
or of "purposeless" torturing. A study of the conditions 
which determine the direction, the intensity, and the dura- 
tion of the malevolent feelings, particularly of resentment, 
would exhibit a complex mass of evershifting phenomena, 
limitless in its variety and bewildering in its defiance of 
fixed rule. The problem of the place to be accorded to re- 
sentment against wrong conduct is therefore but one small 
part of the general problem of the place of malevolence in 
the moral life. 

Now the universal attitude of the race is to exclude en- 
tirely the greater part of the expressions of malevolence from 
the field of morality. In response to what demands? In 
response to an ideal of good, of welfare. But if this is to 
be done in one case it must be done in every case. For in 
forming judgments that may properly be called moral 
judgments we are not at liberty to pick up a principle one 
moment and drop it the next, as the play of momentary 
feelings chances to dictate. 

We are ready now, I believe, to hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter. All moral judgments have their source in 
approbation or disapprobation of the intention to help or 
harm some being or beings capable of experiencing good or 
evil. All moral judgments, except the demand for retribu- 
tion, approve the aim to serve and disapprove the aim to do 
Vol. XXXII— No. 1. 7 
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harm; and all forms of the moral judgment, turn, in the 
last resort, on the answer to the question: Which interest or 
set of interests has the superior claim when one must be 
sacrificed to the other? The principle on which this ques- 
tion must be answered is obtained by inquiring what we 
mean when we call conduct right. The word right, applied 
to conduct, means that the purpose under consideration is 
one which we desire all human beings to carry out under 
essentially the same conditions. This carries with it the 
implication that the approbation which the judgment em- 
bodies shall be based upon what we have called an objective 
valuation, and this implication is found to be actually rec- 
ognized more or less completely by the plain man as he 
passes judgment upon conduct. The term "objective valu- 
ation" is not one which is introduced in order to beg the 
whole question of universal validity in ethics. It is merely 
a name chosen to describe one of several modes of valuation 
which we find actually employed in the world about us. 
It is that mode of valuation in which we weigh the inter- 
ests involved in accordance with their real importance in 
the lives of the parties who make up the situation under 
examination. The judgment based upon this foundation 
will always demand (at least if we abstract from hypotheti- 
cal differences in quality among goods) the choice of the 
greater good. In other words, it will pronounce that action 
right which aims to bring into existence the greatest amount 
of good for all concerned attainable under the circumstances. 
There are diverse agencies that tend to prevent us from 
weighing equal interests in equal scales. They include the 
imagination, our likes and dislikes for the persons involved 
in the situation, and a set of forces of which familiarity, in- 
attention and fatigue will serve as types. There are de- 
monstrably a few other agencies which work in the same 
direction, and there are doubtless still others of which we 
have no knowledge. But the former, at least, are of no 
great importance in life, and all are amenable to the same 
principle. In so far as any of these agencies drags the 
mind away from an objective valuation the resultant 
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judgment is invalid. Thus there exists for each indi- 
vidual one and only one standard of morals. And this is 
the same for the race. 

Our conclusion, as will be observed, is no requirement set 
up from without, representing the taste or whim of some 
would-be autocrat of the kingdom of morals. It is obtained 
by studying the workings of the mind of the ordinary man 
when he finds his judgments upon conduct, whether his 
own or another's, have been determined by the accidents of 
his personal relationship to the act in question, or when he 
finds that for whatever reason one of his judgments is in- 
consistent with another. Under these conditions he repu- 
diates one judgment and holds fast to another. All that 
we have attempted to do is to penetrate to the ultimate 
source of these judgments in the human will, exhibit its 
demands, show what are the variations from these demands 
and their causes, and thus set forth at the same time the 
fundamental forms of invalid judgments and the content 
of the standard which may properly claim validity. 

In the latter part of our examination our argument turns, 
as will be remembered, upon the demands of consistency. 
But suppose it be asked, What difference does it make 
whether a person is consistent or not? In view of the 
actual, unquestioning, and universal acknowledgment of 
the place of consistency in the moral world, as shown above, 
it is, strictly speaking, unnecessary in this paper to answer 
the question. Our problem, I repeat, has been merely to 
take the word right as it appears in the vocabulary of the 
plain man, study his use of it, and see where it leads. 

But while the challenge to justify the demands of con- 
sistency is irrelevant to our argument, this fact is no 
reason why it should not be met. Morality, as we have 
seen, has its source in desire, or in the will. Now we are 
often enough inconsistent in our volitions, even in our 
deliberate volitions, and are not infrequently consciously so. 
The impulses of the moment, the superior attractions of the 
immediate over a more remote future, and the play of other 
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forces often make our actual path the zigzag of a drunken 
man. But when we "sit down in a cool hour" and reflect 
upon our course we always mean to be, or at least wish we 
had the self-control to be, consistent. The reason is that 
inconsistent actions are those which proceed on mutually 
destructive principles. In a certain small town in which it 
was generally believed (incorrectly, no doubt) that tuber- 
cular infection could be carried by clothing, a rummage 
sale was once held for the benefit of an anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. At this sale three suits of clothing, which came 
from homes where there was tuberculosis in the family, 
were sold and knowingly sold without any attempt at disin- 
fection. What does the reader infer when he is told of 
this incident? I believe he infers what I do (for I know no 
more about the details than he does), namely that the 
people in charge of this sale cared nothing for the public 
health, but were either amusing themselves or using the 
sale to further their social ambitions or something of the 
kind, or that whatever zeal they started out with evaporated 
before they got through. Why do we make such a sup- 
position? Because we find it difficult to believe that even 
though consistency be a jewel and therefore rare, a case of 
inconsistency so palpable as this could actually take place 
in a sane mind. It is inherent in the nature of the human 
will that a man should not at the same moment wish to 
work for a cause and work against it, should not attempt to 
create and destroy the same thing. This is precisely the 
essence of inconsistency, whether in the sphere of the 
prudential judgment in the individual life, of public policy, 
of law, or of morals. We are, of course, often unaware of 
our inconsistencies, and when we are half aware of them we 
often try to conceal them from ourselves for many and ob- 
vious reasons. Furthermore we are rather indifferent to 
inconsistency in trivial matters, such as capitalization and 
punctuation. But precisely in proportion to our feeling 
for the importance of the interests at stake do we recoil from 
tearing down with the one hand while we build up with the 
other. Thus the will that creates moral standards must,. 
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in virtue of its inmost nature as will, demand the removal 
from these standards of whatever inconsistencies they may 
be found to contain. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 
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